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Boston  Light  Station,  a  National  Historic  Landmark,  is  America's 
oldest  and  most  famous  lighthouse.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  a 
component  of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  has  placed 
31  light  stations  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The 
Register,  a  master  list  of  properties  being  preserved,  is  available 
at  most  libraries. 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
Consumers'  Interest  Protected  and 
Encouraged  in  Transportation  Area 


By  Robert  F.  Crecco 


In  a  littie  more  than  two  years,  our  Nation  will  be 
celebrating  its  200th  birthday.  The  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  will  bring  us  closer  to  our  American  Heritage. 
The  country  will  literally  experience  a  rebirth  of  interest 
in  exploring  its  existing  historical  sites  and  monuments  in 
1976. 

Preservation  of  our  national  heritage  has  been  difficult 
as  technology  and  affluence,  needs  and  growth,  infringed 
upon  and  even  destroyed  sites,  districts,  monuments, 
objects,  architecture,  parks,  buildings,  archaeological  and 
other  aspects  of  our  historical  past.  Despite  the  difficul- 
ties, however,  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of  appreciation  for 
America's  history. 
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UMTA  Program  Focuses  Upon  The 

Transportation  Needs  of  Persons  with 

Special  Problems 

By  Lynn  Sahaj 

Transit  disadvantaged  consumer  groups,  including  the 
young,  the  old,  the  poor,  and  the  handicapped,  are  re- 
ceiving special  emphasis  in  a  Service  Development  dem- 
onstration program  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  (UMTA).  This  program  is  designed  to  de- 
velop and  test,  in  cooperation  with  local  communities, 
innovative  types  of  transportation  service  for  persons  with 
mobility  problems  caused  by  age,  economic  status,  or 
physical  disability. 

The  reasons  these  transit  disadvantaged  need  special 
attention  are  numerous.  An  entire  bus  system  for  example 
might  as  well  be  non-existent  for  an  elderly  woman  who 
is  unable  to  step  up  on  the  high  entrance  to  a  standard 
bus.  A  person  living  in  the  inner  city  may  have  to  transfer 
several  times  to  get  to  a  hospital  or  employment  in  an 
outlying  area  because  of  the  predominant  radial  route 
structure  in  most  urban  areas.  Anyone  with  a  physical  dis- 
ability, whether  temporary  or  permanent,  may  find  access 
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The  Lower  Naugatuck  Valley,  Connecticut,  Transit  Demonstra- 
tion project  is  the  first  bus  system  in  the  country  to  design  and 
test  a  new  concept  in  automated  fare  collection.  Credit  cards 
are  used  instead  of  cash.  A  passenger  simply  inserts  the  card 
into  a  special  recorder  when  getting  on  and  off  the  bus.  He 
receives  a  monthly  bill  according  to  the  type  and  amount  of 
service  received. 
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The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  7966  established  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  which  lists  all  protected  his- 
toric properties.  The  Federal  Register  prints  each  month  new 
properties  accepted  in  the  National  Register  and  includes  all  of 
them  in  an  annual  issue.  Bound  issues  of  the  National  Register 
give  descriptions  of  all  properties  and  photographs  of  many. 

Historical  Preservation 

The  Department  of  Transportation  believes  that  His- 
torical Preservation  is  progress.  It  is  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation that  Congress  first  provided  laws  inhibiting  and 
prohibiting  the  destruction  of  historic  sites  in  Federally 
financed  transportation  construction  programs.  Until  1970, 
transportation  programs  were  the  only  Federal  public 
works  activities  that  were  so  controlled.  It  was  entirely 
appropriate  to  apply  such  safeguards  to  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  since  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  has  generated  some  of  the  more  note- 
worthy problems  regarding  historic  preservation. 

There  are  six  pieces  of  legislation  that  give  the  Depart- 
ment guidance  in  the  field  of  historic  preservation. 
Chronologically,  they  are: 

1.  National   Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (NHPA) 

2.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
of  1966  (DOT  Act) 

3.  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 

4.  National   Environmental   Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA) 

5.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970 
(UMTA) 

6.  Airport-Airways  Development  Act  of  1970  (AADA) 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  Transportation  has  the 
responsibility,  as  do  all  Federal  agencies,  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  cultural  environment  under  a  Presidential 
Executive  Order  signed  on  May  13,  1971. 

As  a  result  of  this  order,  an  inventory  of  DOT  property 
has  been  completed  and  historic  sites,  primarily  Coast 
Guard  owned  lighthouses,  have  been  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  (a  publication  listing  all 
protected  properties). 

LEGISLATION 

Before  1966  Federal  legislation  provided  limited  pro- 
tection to  some  historic  sites  under  the  Antiquities  Act  of 
1906  and  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935.  Both  Acts  did  little 


to  protect  privately  owned  properties  from  destruction  in 
cases  where  owners  or  governmental  authorities  desired 
to  put  them  to  other  uses.  And  they  did  nothing  to  re- 
strain such  destruction  by  the  United  States  Government 
itself. 

However,  in  1966,  Congress  enacted  two  landmark 
Federal  statutes  that  addressed  the  problem:  The  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (NHPA)  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  (DOT  Act). 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA)  estab- 
lished both  policy  guidance  and  machinery  for  intensified 
efforts  toward  preservation  in  general,  and  particularly 
on  the  Federal  level.  It  expanded  the  national  register  of 
districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures  and  objects  significant 
in  American  history,  architecture,  archeology  and  culture 
which  has  become  known  as  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  It  is  the  only  official  master  list  of  all  such 
properties  worth  saving  and  is  the  legal  instrument  to 
insure  that  registered  properties  threatened  by  Federal  or 
Federally  assisted  undertakings  will  be  the  subject  of 
comment  and  review  as  prescribed  by  Section  106  of 
NHPA. 

The  Act  established  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  Under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  must  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  the  project  on  the  National 
Register  property.  He  must  also  be  sure  that  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  has  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  comment  on  the  project.  Thus  the 
Advisory  Council's  comments  may  provide  a  strong  basis 
for  the  agency  head  to  follow  through  on  the  obligations 
required  by  the  law. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Act  declared  that 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  historic  sites. 
The  same  Act  provides,  in  Section  4(f)  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  "shall  not  approve  any  program  or 
project  which  requires  the  use  of  .  .  .  any  land  from  a 
historic  site  of  national,  state  or  local  significance  .  .  . 
unless  (1)  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to 
the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such  program  includes  all 
possible  planning  to  minimize  harm  to  such  .  .  .  historic 
site  resulting  from  such  use."  This  requirement  also  cov- 
ers parklands  and  is  given  equal  importance. 

These  two  sections  apply  to  all  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation — not  only  highways  but  also 
aviation,  urban  mass  transit,  railroads,  rivers,  harbors  and 
coastal  waterways.  National  Register  properties  are  auto- 
matically entitled  to  protection  under  the  DOT  Act  as 
well  as  NHPA.  A  non-National  Register  property,  if  it  is 
determined  to  be  of  significance  by  other  authorities  such 
as  State  or  local  landmarks  commission,  also  qualifies  for 
protection  under  the  DOT  Act. 

In  1968,  the  dramatic  environmental  provisions  of  4(f) 
in  the  DOT  Act  were  clarified  in  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act  when  it  was  amended  and  the  two  provisions  became 
identical. 

An  example  of  the  application  of  the  feasible  and  pru- 
dent alternative  to  going  through  a  historic  area  was  in 
the  construction  of  the  Riverfront  Expressway  in  New 
Orleans  in  1969.  At  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation  refused  to  grant  Federal   Highway   Funds  for  the 
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proposed  expressway   because  i  hf  highway   would  have 
seriously    impaired    the    historh    quality    ol    the    famed 
French  Quartei    the  Vieux  Carre.  Several  months  latei 
when  it  appeared  that  the  proposed  Miami  letporl  as 

then    planned    would    seriously     damage    the    ecological 
qualit\   ol  the  Iverglades  National  Park,  construction  was 

brought  to  a  halt,  in  anothei  case  the  Secretary  directed 

that  ,\n  Interstate  highway  which  threatened  the  historic 
and  scenic  quality  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  at 
Franconia  Notch  in  New  Hampshire  be  rerouted  in  order 
to  preserve  the  integrity  and  quality  of  the  area.  In  South 
Carolina  a  proposed  bridge  from  lames  Island  to  Charles 
ton  was  rejected  by  DOT  on  the  basis  that  while  the 
bridge  would  not  involve  taking  of  historic  properties  it 
would  increase  the  traffic  through  the  Historic  District  in 
that  community,  thus  endangering  the  District's  environ- 
ment. 


Casa  Amesti,  in  Monterey,  California,  shows  the  grace  and  gran- 
deur of  Spanish  colonial  days.  This  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  house-museum  property  was  built  in  the  early  19th 
Century  by  Basque  settler,  Don  lose  Amesti.  Today,  there  are 
almost  9,000  property  entries  in  the  National  Register  protected 
like  Casa  Amesti  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  7966. 


In  1831,  wealthy  planter  David  Weeks  built  the  elegant  Shadows- 
On-The-Teche  at  New  Iberia,  Louisiana.  Also  a  Historic  Trust 
property,  it  is  one  of  the  great  antebellum  houses  in  the  cotton 
and  cane  "Cajun"  country  of  southern  Louisiana.  By  the  Bicen- 
tennial Year,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  some  11,000  entries 
in  the  National  Register.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
works  with  other  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  and  groups  to 
ensure  that  highways,  airports,  and  other  transportation  facilities 
are  designed  so  as  to  preserve  historic  properties  for  all  to 
enjoy. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAl   POLICY  ACT  OF  1969 

On  lanuary  i.  I970,  the  Pre  idem  igned  into  l.iw  the 
noteworthy  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  I969 
(NM'A).  This  law  clearly  establishes  historic  preservation 
as  .i  national  environnieni.il  objective  and  lets  up  proce 

dures  which  are  applied  to  all  federally  assisted  public 
works  projei  ts  which  should  stop  unnecessary  destruction 
of  historic  places. 

In  this  Act,  Congress  set  up  procedural  requirements 
that  all  agencies  use  "a  systematic,  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach" to  discuss  and  make  known  in  advance  the  con- 
sequences of  their  proposed  actions.  Whereas  the  DOT 
Act  set  priorities,  NEPA  stated  that  an  agency  head  or  his 
representative  must  institute  an  environmental  statement 
for  major  federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the  human 
environment.  Under  this  procedure,  the  Federal  official 
must  consult  with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  has  authority  by  law  or  special  expertise  re- 
garding any  environmental  impact  involved.  If  an  adverse 
effect  is  determined,  then  the  impact  statement  must  con- 
sider various  alternatives  to  any  proposed  project  includ- 
ing the  alternative  of  not  building  at  all  the  project  affect- 
ing the  historic  site. 

In  1970,  historic  site  protection  provisions  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  further  strengthened  the  Depart- 
ment's hand  in  transportation  projects.  This  Act  accorded 
protection  to  sites  of  "national,  State  or  local  signifi- 
cance." Such  a  site  might  be  one  considered  of  local  his- 
toric importance  by  the  experts  but  not  yet  included  in 
the  National  Register  nor  designated  by  an  official  local 
landmark  commission. 

Similar  provisions  for  environmental  protection  are 
contained  in  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970.  The  Secretary  is  prohibited  from  authorizing  any 
airport  development  project  found  to  have  adverse  effect 
until  he  renders  a  finding  in  writing.  The  finding,  after  a 
full  review  of  public  record,  must  show  no  feasible  or 
prudent  alternative  exists  and  that  all  possible  steps  have 
been  taken  to  minimize  such  adverse  effect."  Public  hear- 
ings are  required  for  considering  the  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  effects  of  the  airport  location  and  for 
consistency  with  urban  planning  by  the  community. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

Congress  has  passed  the  legislation  necessary  to  help 
protect  our  historic  properties.  What  is  needed  now  is 
citizen  participation  and  help  in  carrying  out  the  law  long 
before  it  is  necessary  to  confront  the  bulldozers.  Historic 
preservation  problems  should  be  settled  locally  and  early 
in  the  first  stages  of  planning.  Our  communities  are 
changing.  Some  changes  have  been  under  planning  for 
years,  others  are  just  beginning.  Now  is  the  time  to  sur- 
vey your  community  for  historic  areas  that  may  not  be 
listed  on  the  National  Register  so  their  existence  can  be- 
come known  before  a  project  endangers  them. 

This  way  transportation  projects  and  historic  sites  will 
not  be  in  confrontation  at  the  Federal  level,  but  will  be 
settled  by  local  and  State  governments  which  are  closer 
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Moden,  carpeted  buses,  now  being  used  in  a  Lower  Naugatuck 
Valley,  Connecticut,  demonstration  project  are  designed  with 
consideration  for  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. One  of  the  six  vehicles  has  an  electro-hydraulic  lift  on 
the  side  which  enables  persons  in  wheelchairs  to  enter  the  bus 
more  easily. 

Mobility  For  The  Disadvantaged 

to  public  transportation  difficult  if  not  impossible.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  70  million  Americans  fall  into  these 
overlapping  groups  of  transportation  disadvantaged. 

The  aim  of  the  Service  Development  Program  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  serves  to  establish  testing  grounds  where  new 
concepts,  methods,  and  techniques  can  be  demonstrated 
and  refined;  and  secondly,  it  hopes  to  bring  about  a 
higher  level  of  transportation  service  for  the  transit  dis- 
advantaged nationally  by  acting  as  a  catalyst  for  local 
communities  to  institutionalize  services  which  are  respon- 
sive to  their  needs.  Among  the  elements  included  in 
Service  Development  demonstrations  are  specially  equip- 
ped vehicles  of  various  sizes,  new  operating  techniques 
such  as  demand-responsive  and  subscription  type  service, 
radio-dispatched  demand  scheduling,  marketing  methods 
geared  to  a  particular  target  group,  and  new  types  of  fare 
structures  and  cost  sharing  techniques  so  that  the  trip  cost 
is  shared  within  the  community. 

Projects  range  from  special  circulation  systems  in  the 
inner  cities  of  large  urban  areas  to  services  m  small  towns, 
or  low  density  urban  areas.  Each  demonstration  results  in 
a  detailed  final  report  for  use  by  other  communities  in- 
terested in  setting  up  similar  systems.  Although  the  dem- 
onstration program  is  young,  significant  results  are  already 
being  achieved  in  many  of  the  ongoing  demonstrations. 

Six  bright  green  and  blue  minibuses  are  proving  to  be 
indispensible   to   non-driving   residents   in   four   adjacent 


In  a  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  pilot  project,  school  buses  are 
being  used  during  idle  hours  to  help  provide  transportation  in 
the  community. 


In  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  an  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration demonstration  grant  to  the  transit  authority  has 
provided  for  a  demand-responsive  bus  transportation  system 
within  the  Model  Cities  Neighborhood  where  there  are  many 
autoless  households.  Passengers  call  in  advance  to  make  trip 
arrangements. 

communities  in  the  Lower  Naugatuck  Valley,  Connecticut. 
The  buses  are  part  of  the  Valley  Transit  Demonstration 
project  designed  to  develop  a  viable  public  transit  opera- 
tion by  concentrating  initially  on  the  needs  of  health  and 
social  service  agencies  and  their  clients.  Priority  was  given 
to  making  the  service  completely  accessible  to  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons.  This  unique  system  has  the 
flexibility  to  provide  three  types  of  service:  door-to-door 
by  telephone  request  a  day  in  advance;  rerit-a-bus  for  ex- 
clusive use  on  a  reservation  basis;  and  regular  fixed  routes. 

The  modern,  carpeted  buses  contain  the  latest  in  safety 
and  comfort  features,  including  a  low  front  step  and  wide 
doorway  for  easy  entry,  and  added  support  stanchions. 
One  of  the  six  vehicles  has  an  electro-hydraulic  lift  on  the 
side  that  enables  persons  in  wheelchairs  to  easily  enter 
the  vehicle.  This  is  also  the  first  system  in  the  country  to 
design  and  test  a  new  concept  in  automated  fare  collec- 
tion which  uses  credit  cards  instead  of  cash.  A  passenger 
simply  inserts  the  card  into  a  special  recorder  when 
getting  on  and  getting  off  the  bus.  He  then  receives  a 
monthly  bill  according  to  a  fare  structure  based  on  the 
type  and  amount  of  transit  service  received.  This  com- 
puterized billing  system  enables  cost-sharing  between 
clients  and  agencies  who  have  agreed  to  pay  for  a  portion 
of  their  clients'  trips. 

The  six  Valley  buses  are  kept  so  busy  with  the  tremen- 
dous demand  for  dial-a-ride  and  rent-a-bus  service  that 
the  Valley  Transit  District  is  now  taking  action  to  more 
than  double  the  size  of  its  fleet.  In  six  months  of  opera- 
tion ridership  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  more  than 
20  health  and  social  service  agencies  are  using  the  serv- 
ices. System  revenues  are  now  covering  more  than  80% 
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of  operating  costs,   rhe  flexible  tonus  of  transit  service 
developed  here  will  be  an  excellent  model  foi  serving 
the  transportation  needs  ot  man>  small  to  medium 
i  ommunities  on  a  pra<  ti<  al  basis 

Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  a  small  community  ot  about 
30,000,  had  no  (uihlu  transportation,  but  had  a  vociferous 
Senior  Citizen  group  who  wanted  to  be  able  to  gel  around 
on  their  own  without  depending  on  friends  and  neighbors 
to  drive  them.  They  convinced  UMTA  and  the  Oregon 
State  DOT  that  Klamath  I  alls  was  the  best  place  to  con- 
duit a  pilot  project  to  test  the  feasibility  of  using  school 
buses  during  idle  hours  to  provide  a  basic  community 
transportation  system.  The  three  school  districts  in  the 
Klamath  Falls  area  own  nearly  150  school  buses  which  are 
in  use  only  four  to  five  hours  each  day. 

A  limited  service  initiated  during  the  school  year 
engendered  overwhelming  community  response  and  sup- 
port despite  the  fact  that  headways  were  long  and  some 
riders  were  greatly  restricted  by  the  absence  of  service 
during  the  early  morning  and  mid-afternoon  while  buses 
made  school  routes. 

Service  was  expanded  in  the  summer  months  to  take 
advantage  of  the  full  time  availability  of  the  school  buses. 
The  high  ridership  that  developed  as  a  result  of  full  serv- 
ice demonstrated  the  need  for  an  adequate  level  of  transit 
service. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  school  buses  are  not  the 
most  comfortable  form  of  public  transportation,  especially 
for  the  elderly  who  comprise  the  majority  of  riders,  these 
senior  citizens  are  quick  to  point  out  that  it  is  better  than 
no  service  at  all.  And  it  does  give  a  small  community  such 
as  Klamath  Falls  the  opportunity  to  actually  test  the  need 
for  public  transportation  before  making  a  large  capital 
investment. 

The  need  for  a  full-time  service  has  been  shown  and  the 
community  is  now  deciding  whether  to  purchase  regular 
transit  vehicles  to  supplement  the  school  buses  or  perhaps 
convert  totally  to  transit  vehicles  for  the  next  stage  of  the 
system  development. 

The  demonstration  projects  in  these  two  areas  provided 
the  only  public  transportation  available  to  residents.  Yet 
those  who  live  in  cities  which  already  have  transit  service 
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In  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  "TOTE"  stands  for  "Transportation  Of 
The  Elderly."  This  is  a  pilot  demonstration  project  assisted  by  an 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  Service  Development 
grant  that  will  help  determine  whether  or  not  an  extensive  door- 
to-door  service  can  operate  in  a  complementary  fashion  with  a 
major  fixed  route  municipal  transit  system. 
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After  registering  with  TOTE,  handicapped  persons  and  those 
over  60  years  of  age  may  utilize  several  types  of  specialized 
transportation  service  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

may  still  find  that  it  does  not  meet  their  needs. 

The  poor  and  elderly  residents  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, are  now  enjoying  increased  mobility  through  a 
special  supplement  to  regular  fixed  route  transit  service. 
An  UMTA  demonstration  grant  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
Transit  Authority  has  provided  for  a  demand-responsive 
transportation  system  within  the  Model  Cities  Neighbor- 
hood, a  low-income  area  with  a  large  percentage  of 
autoless  households.  Five  small  buses  operate  from  6:00 
a.m.  to  1:00  a.m.  transporting  residents  to  Senior  Citizens 
Centers,  day-care  centers,  health  and  social  service  agen- 
cies, employment  and  other  destinations.  Passengers  may 
go  anywhere  in  the  city  as  long  as  one  end  of  the  trip  is 
in  the  Model  Neighborhood.  Transfers  are  available  to 
regular  city  buses.  Regular  fares  are  500  while  Senior 
Citizens  pay  only  250  per  trip  and  children  may  ride  free 
with  their  parents.  A  Model  Neighborhood  Advisory 
Council  composed  of  residents  insures  that  consumers  of 
the  special  service  have  a  voice  in  the  operation  and  that 
it  meets  their  needs. 

The  "TOTE"  logo  is  becoming  a  familiar  site  on  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  these  days.  It  represents 
a  recently  inaugurated  "Transportation  Of  The  Elderly" 
program  for  the  city's  elderly  and  handicapped  citizens. 
This  pilot  demonstration,  assisted  by  an  UMTA  Service 
Development  grant,  will  determine  the  capability  of  an 
extensive  door-to-door  service  to  co-exist  and  operate  in 
a  complementary  fashion  with  a  major  fixed  route  mu- 
nicipal transit  system.  The  St.  Petersburg  area,  a  haven  for 
retirees,  was  an  ideal  location  to  test  this  new  kind  of 
transportation  for  Senior  Citizens.  The  project  is  in  a  ten 
square  mile  area  which  contains  the  central  business 
district  and  where  a  large  majority  of  the  population  are 
senior  citizens. 

After  registering  with  TOTE,  handicapped  persons  and 
those  over  60  years  of  age  may  utilize  several  types  of 
specialized  service.  Primary  is  a  reservation  system  where 
a  person  calls  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  intended  trip 
and  specifies  the  time  he  wishes  to  be  picked  up  at  his 
door  and  returned  home.  A  subscription  procedure  is  also 
available  whereby  a  person  can  make  one  call  to  have  a 
continuing   arrangement  "to   be   picked    up   at   the   same 
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DOT  CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE 
HAS  7  NEW  MEMBERS 

Seven  new  members  have  been  appointed  to  the  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Committee  on  Transportation  Quality  by 
Secretary  Claude  S.  Brinegar. 

The  Committee  evaluates  Departmental  programs,  rec- 
ommends transportation  initiatives  and  acts  as  a  citizens' 
sounding  board. 

The  21-member  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  reports 
its  findings  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety,  and  Consumer 
Affairs.  Its  members  serve  a  maximum  term  of  three  years. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  Ki  Suh  Park  of  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

The  new  members  are:  William  K.  Boardman,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska;  Mary  Nell  Garrison,  Austin,  Texas;  Juanita  Greene, 
Miami,  Florida;  George  M.  Jones,  San  Rafael,  California; 
Claud  R.  McCamment,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Willard  E.  Rob- 
ertson, New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  and  Vincent  Scoper,  Jr., 
Laurel,  Mississippi. 

The  other  members  are:  Henry  Francis  Acchione,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania;  Robert  Joseph  Avila,  Warren, 
Rhode  Island;  William  E.  Dunn,  Washington,  D.C.; 
James  A.  Ford,  Sr.,  Xenia,  Ohio;  Eleanor  A.  Hanneman, 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana;  Eugene  E.  Mcintosh,  Bronx,  New 
York;  W.  Harvey  Mclntyre,  Missoula,  Montana;  Elizabeth 
J.  McLean,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Harold  Newman,  Jamestown, 
North  Dakota;  E.  C.  Schneider,  Burlington,  Vermont;  Peter 
V.  Ueberroth,  Los  Angeles,  California;  and  Alan  Warner, 
New  York,  New  York. 

The  Committee  met  with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  other  Department  officials  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Sep- 
tember 17-18,  1973. 


SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR 
VEHICLE  INSPECTIONS  ISSUED 


The  Department  of  Transportation  has  issued  a  series  of 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for  vehicles  in  use  that  will 
require  all  cars  to  be  inspected.  The  critical  areas  of  brak- 
ing, steering,  suspension,  tires  and  wheels  will  receive 
concentrated  emphasis  in  required  inspection  procedures. 
The  new  standards  developed  by  the  Department's  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  are 
based  upon  research  findings  that  proper  maintenance  of 
these  systems  is  a  key  element  in  the  prevention  of  traffic 
accidents. 

Research  analysis  shows  that  six  percent  of  all  vehicle 
accidents  studied  were  definitely  the  direct  result  of  me- 
chanical failures  from  wear  and  degradation.  An  additional 
11  percent  probably  involved,  or  were  caused  by,  these 
same  factors.  Further  analysis  shows  that  approximately  80 
percent  of  all  these  accidents  involved  the  critical  com- 
ponents covered  by  the  new  standards. 
Intended    for    implementation    by    the    States,    through 


vehicle  inspection  programs,  the  standards  represent  the 
minimum  criteria  acceptable  to  NHTSA  for  the  safety  of 
vehicles  in  use.  As  such,  they  would  not  replace  State  in- 
spection procedures  that  might  be  more  stringent  or  com- 
prehensive. States  whose  inspection  standards  are  less 
than  the  Federal  ones  are  expected  to  make  theirs  comply. 
Standards  would  apply  to  all  vehicles  with  a  gross  weight 
of  10,000  pounds,  or  less,  with  the  exception  of  motor- 
cycles and  trailers. 

Inspection  requirements  for  vehicles  exceeding  10,000 
pounds  will  be  proposed  soon  and  requirements  for 
motorcycles  and  trailers,  along  with  those  for  less  critical 
systems  on  all  vehicles,  are  now  under  study  for  future 
rulemaking  action. 


1974  MODEL  CARS  BUILT  SAFER 
Equipped  With  Interlock  Seat  Belt  Systems 

New  cars  may  not  look  so  very  different  but  all  have 
several  improved  features  designed  to  protect  passengers 
from  injury  and  death.  They  have  better  bumpers,  stronger 
car  roofs,  stronger  side  doors,  and  improved  lap  and 
shoulder  belts  as  a  result  of  Federal  safety  standards  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Probably  the  most  discussed  car  feature  required  in  all 
1974  cars  is  the  three-point  lap  and  shoulder  belt  system 
with  an  interlock  feature.  To  start  the  car  you  .rust  follow 
a  1-2-3  sequence — sit  down;  buckle  up;  then  turn  the  key. 
The  feature  that  most  people  will  notice  the  minute  they 
try  to  start  their  car  without  fastening  their  belts  is  that 
the  1974  models  are  equipped  with  starter  interlocks.  If 
you  don't  operate  the  belt,  the  starter  won't  work  and  a 
light  and  buzzer  will  tell  you  to  fasten  the  belt.  All  you 
have  to  do  then  is  fasten  the  belt  and  the  car  will  start. 
Most  manufacturers  are  pointing  out  that  this  system  is 
now  a  part  of  the  car's  electrical  system.  Tampering  with 
it  can  bring  the  car  owner  repair  problems  not  covered 
by  warranty. 

Safety  belts  themselves  will  be  more  comfortable,  more 
convenient  and  easier  to  wear.  The  new  shoulder  belts 
feature  inertial  take-up  reels  which  permit  the  user  to 
make  normal  body  movements  while  wearing  the  belts, 
but  which  lock  in  place  and  restrain  the  occupant  in  a 
sudden  stop  or  collision.  Also  featured  are  better  anchor- 
age placement  and  a  combination  lap  and  shoulder  har- 
ness which  conveniently  fastens  at  a  single  point. 
The  life-saving  and  injury-reducing  value  of  safety  belts 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again.  Yet  the  familiar 
lap  belt  is  often  neglected  and  the  shoulder  harness  even 
more  neglected. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  use  of  safety  belts,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  requiring  automobile  manu- 
facturers to  install  safety  belt  interlock  systems  in  1974 
passenger  cars.  An  automobile  equipped  with  a  starter 
interlock  system  cannot  be  started  unless  the  belts  in  the 
system  are  fastened  after  the  front  seat  occupants  are 
seated.  (In  some  1974  models,  the  center  front  seating 
position  is  not  included  in  the  interlock  system.) 
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Seat  belts  on  1974  model  cars  are  easier  to  buckle  up  and  more 
comfortable  to  wear.  A  single  buckle  locks  both  the  lap  and 
shoulder  harness.  The  belt  system  has  inertial  reels  and  free 
moving  belts  which  allow  the  occupant  to  lean  forward  in  the 
vehicle. 

The  auto  manufacturer,  of  course,  will  have  the  option 
of  installing  automatic  passive  restraint  systems,  such  as 
air  cushions,  if  he  chooses  not  to  equip  the  vehicles  with 
an  interlock  system.  But  until  the  mandatory  installation 
of  passive  restraints,  safety  belts  will  remain  the  most 
effective  restraint  system  available  to  the  majority  of  ve- 
hicle occupants  for  the  next  decade. 
The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  realizes  that  the  general 
public  will  have  many  questions  concerning  the  interlock 
systems.  A  list  of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions  and 
NHTSA's  answers  has  been  prepared.  If  you  would  like  a 
free  copy  write  Consumer  Affairs,  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.  20590. 

Historical  Preservation 

to  citizen  interests.  The  Federal  Government's  role  is  one 
of  setting  criteria  to  guide  the  process. 

Recently,  an  Appalachian  community  found  itself  in  an 
unhappy  situation  with  its  only  significant  historic  site  and 
building  about  to  be  demolished  by  a  Federally-aided 
highway.  The  house,  a  structure  built  by  a  cousin  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  was  not  listed  in  the  National  Register.  Its 
owner  had  signed  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  land  to 
the  State  highway  department  with  the  owner  having  the 
rights  of  salvage  to  any  or.  all  of  the  house.  Within  a  few 
days  of  the  structure's  demolition,  the  owner  requested 


its  nomination  to  the  National  Registei  and  it  wu 
cepted  but  too  l .i t » •  to  save  it  for  posterity.  It  wjs  worth 

saving.  The  time  t<>  have  done  that  w.is  months  or    . 
ftgO  when  the  State,  c  ounty  or  (  ily  first  planned  the  projer  I 

Citizen  participation  should  be  more  than  .i  cosmetic 

which  is  applied  aftei  the  fad  to  make  decisions  appear 
to  have  community  p.irhc  ipation  and  support  People  can 
make   historic    preservation   a   fact   in   their   communities 

Here  are  some  suggestions: 

— Know  your  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and 
officials  in  State,  county  and  city  historic  associations. 

Be  sure  your  community's  historic  places  are  surveyed 
and  known. 

— Work  with  your  Governor's  appointee,  the  State  His- 
toric Preservation  Officer,  to  have  sites  nominated  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

— Check  the  Federal  Register  in  your  library  for  new 
nominations  of  historic  places  in  the  National  Register. 
The  entire  National  Register  of  Histocic  Places  is  printed 
annually  in  the  Federal  Register  and  bound  copies  of  the 
National  Register  (giving  descriptions  of  properties  and 
photographs  of  many  of  them)  are  available  from  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

— Be  alert  to  public  and  private  development  projects 
that  may  endanger  historic  properties.  Do  this  early  in  the 
planning  stages. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  committed  to  pre- 
serving historic  sites  not  only  for  1976  but  for  posterity. 
Historic  places  form  an  important  aspect  of  our  American 
heritage  and  proud  evidence  of  this  Nation's  200  years  of 
greatness  and  growth. 

(Mr.  Crecco  is  on  the  professional  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer    Affairs,    U.S.    Department    of    Transportation) 

Mobility  For  The  Disadvantaged 

time,  same  day,  every  week  until  he  notifies  TOTE  to  stop 
or  change  the  service.  These  two  door-to-door  services 
are  available  for  a  low  fare  of  only  35  cents  per  trip.  A 
higher  priced  same  day  demand-responsive  service  is 
available  on  a  limited  basis  and  Rent-a-Bus  Service  for 
groups  is  available  during  the  evening  and  on  weekends. 
The  twelve  van  sized  vehicles  are  being  operated  by 
drivers  who  have  been  specially  trained  to  sensitize  them 
to  the  particular  needs  of  the  elderly. 

To  be  considered  for  demonstration  funding,  a  project 
must  be  well  thought  out  and  innovative.  It  must  have 
strong  local  support,  both  in  terms  of  a  matching  share, 
and  assurance  that  the  project  will  continue  at  the  end 
of  the  Federal  grant  as  an  integral  part  of  community 
provided  services.  Interim  reports  on  the  Connecticut 
and  Oregon  projects  and  further  information  on  all  other 
Service  Development  Demonstrations  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  UMTA  Administrator,  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Herringer,  Department  of  Transportation,  400  7th  Street, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20590. 

(The  author  is  a  specialist  in  the  Service  Development 
Program,  Office  of  Transit  Planning,  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation) 
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WANTED! 

Information  on  Transportation  Consumer 
Education  Programs 

Abt  Associates  Inc.,  a  consulting  company  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  with  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  to  develop  and  field  test  transpor- 
tation consumer  education  modules  for  kindergarten 
through  adult  levels.  As  part  of  its  curriculum  develop- 
ment effort,  project  staff  is  seeking  to  collect  classroom 
materials  and  curriculum  guides  that  treat  transportation 
consumer  education  in  any  of  its  many  facets,  including, 
for  example,  the  safety,  cost,  environmental  impact,  and 
convenience  factors  related  to  all  modes  of  transportation; 
tourism;  travel;  commuting;  purchasing  and  using  trans- 
portation services;  moving  household  goods;  health  and 
social  issues  in  relation  to  transportation  planning  (safety, 
pollution,  problems  of  transportation  in  rural  areas,  for 
the  handicapped  and  elderly,  for  inner-city  residents);  in- 
surance; the  pedestrian;  and  financing  transportation 
systems. 

Abt  Associates  would  appreciate  receiving  information 
about  relevant  curriculum  materials  and  guides  in  the 
form  of  catalogues  or  personal  communications,  or  better 


still,  the  materials  themselves.  In  addition,  the  staff  would 
like  to  receive  information  about  transportation  consumer 
education  programs  that  are  currently  being  taught  at  the 
elementary,  secondary,  and  adult  level,  including  class- 
room, correspondence,  and  television  courses. 
The  results  of  this  literature  search  will  be  included  in  a 
special  report  to  DOT  and  incorporated,  with  full  credit, 
into  a  bibliography  and  resource  section  of  the  final  cur- 
riculum guide.  This  guide  will  be  disseminated  nation- 
wide by  DOT  and  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  cost. 
We  hope  it  will  be  a  useful  contribution  to  transportation 
consumer  education  for  students  of  all  ages. 
Please  direct  your  responses  to: 

Peter  Finn 

Abt  Associates  Inc. 

55  Wheeler  Street 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 


The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  determined  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  periodical  is  necessary  in  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business  required  by  law  of  this  Department.  Use  of 
funds  for  printing  this  periodical  has  been  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through 
August  30,  1975. 
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